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FOREIGN IDEAS. 
I. 


GERMAN VS. ENGLISH. 


Sm HE Council of Trent was the second last General 
7 [ea 
[| 

\ 


sCouncil in the Catholic Church. It represents 
\ wh the highest form of the Church’s Canon law. 

SOS Lf The Catholic Church did not promulgate the Coun- 
cil of Trent in the United States, except in St. Louis and in what 
were originally Catholic settlements. Much of what is termed 
Canon Law is not here in force. Propaganda is a committee 
of cardinals who assist the pope in the spiritual government 
of Catholics in countries where the Council of Trent is not in 
force, and which are termed “missionary.” In countries 
where the Council of Trent is applied, the Catholic Church 
considers null the marriages ef Catholics without officiating 
priest ; here she considers them valid. In 1844 the Archbishop 
of St. Louis believing that, according to the Council of Trent) 
two parishes could not exist in the same territory, designated 
the churches of the English-speaking Catholics as parochial, 
and those of the foreigners as succursa?. The distinction be- 
ing more technical than practical, was soon forgotten until in 
1884 eighty-two priests of St. Louis sent to Cardinal Simeoni, 
prefect of the Propaganda, a petition, part of which says: 
“ Bornin Germany or from parents emigrated from Germany, 
we use the German language; and it behooves us to guard 
the Germans from danger. ‘The statute making the German 
churches succursals was unknown to nearly all the under- 
signed ; and those who knew it considered it as entirely obso- 
lete. Since, however, the statute was published again without 
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2 FOREIGN IDEAS. 

authority in the newspapers a short time ago, several English- 
speaking priests have frequently conducted themselves as rec- 
tors of German Catholics, though the Archbishop is said to be 
displeased with such an application of the statute. We fear 
that this dangerous arrangement may become firmly estab- 
lished, be extended beyond this diocese, and even be sanc- 
tioned or tolerated by the coming Council of Baltimore. We 
beg your Eminence to see to it by means of an instruction to 
whom it concerns, or otherwise, that the Catholics who do not 
use the English language be not deprived of a well regulated 
pastoral care, and that their rectors enjoy the rights granted 
to pastors using the English language.” [Relatio de Quaes- 
tione Germanica ; p. 73.] 

On Oct. 2, 1885, Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland, and 
Bishop Moore of St. Augustine, presented to Cardinal Simeoni 
a “ Memoriale Sulla Questione dei Tedeschi” concerning the 
Germans in America. Says the memorial: ‘“ Where the 
Germans are in sufficient numbers to form parishes, and main- 
tain priests, churches and schools, their course is irreproach- 
able, and should be upheld. This point leaves no room for 
discussion. But where the number of Germans is small, and 
where they must go to the same church with Irish, French or 
other nationalities, the difficulty is great. In such cases the 
Germans demand absolutely that the priest and the school 
should be German. To keep the peace with the Germans, 
injustice is often done to other nationalities. In such cir- 
cumstances the Irish usually submit, whilst the French gen- 
erally cease going tochurch. The number of German priests 
is far greater than the number German Catholics require. 
In the Provinces of Cincinnati and Milwaukee there are sev- 
enteen bishops, of whom nine are Germans and only one 
Irish, whilst at least half of the Catholic population in these 
two Provinces is Irish. Efforts have been made to remedy 
this injustice. Irish priests were placed on the lists of 
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candidates for the vacant bishoprics of Nashville, Covington 
and Grand Rapids. They were at the head of the lists; but 
in every case a German priest—the last on the list—was 
chosen. ‘Twenty years ago the Germans expelled the Irish 
students from the diocesan seminary of Cleveland. The Irish 
priests then formed a union which ended with the expulsion 
of the bishop. . . . The less the spirit of foreignism is 
among Catholics in America, the better it will be for the 
Church.” 

In November, 1886, Father Abbelen of Milwaukee pre- 
sented to Propaganda a petition signed by his superior, Arch- 
bishop Heiss. Father Abbelen says in its introduction: 
“ Before starting for Rome I have read it to as many of my 
fellow priests and also to bishops as the brief time allowed. 
They all consider its statements truthful and accurate, and its 
demands just and opportune.” Itsays: ‘ We petition Pro- 
paganda to define that German parishes be entirely indepen- 
dent of Irish parishes, equal to the latter; and that the pas- 
tors of Irish parishes be not allowed to exercise any parochial 
duties among Germans belonging to a German parish whether 
these be emigrants or children born of German parents. . . . 
The opinion prevails nearly everywhere that the rectors of the 
Irish churches are the real and rightful pastors of all those 
who were born in America, and that they have a kind of high 
dominion over them. . . . In 1875 the number of German 
Catholics exceeded a million and a half. In 1881 the num- 
ber of German priests was 2,067, whilst the number of Cath- 
olic pupils in German parochial schools was nearly equal to 
those of the English, 117,331 and 117,500. In some things 
the Germans excel. The only Catholic normal school for the 
education of secular teachers is German. The German Cath- 
olics alone have daily newspapers—five in number. The 
present system of parochial schools had its origin in the zeal 
and perseverance of German Catholics. . . . Aside from the 
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diversity of language, thére is also a diversity of Catholic cus- 


toms. ‘The Irish on account of persecutions in their mother 
country, love simplicity in divine services. But the Germans 
love the beauty of temples, the pomp of ceremonies, belfries 
and bells, organs and sacred music, processions, holy days, 
sodalities and the most solemn celebration of first communion 
and of matrimony. Ecclesiastical finances are administered 
by the German rectors with the co-operation of the laity ; 
whilst the Irish leave all this in the hands of the priests. The 
two nations differ also in social customs and habits ; hence it 
very rarely occurs that the Irish are married to Germans. , .” 

“Therefore we also petition Propaganda to define and de- 
clare: that in the appointment of irremovable rectors, Irish 
parishes shall have no preference over German parishes ; that 
all immigrants shall be members of the church of their own 
language if there is one in the place of their domicile; that 
the same apply to their children born in America, as long as 
they are under parental power; that descendants from Ger- 
man families through more remote generations, using the 
English vernacular, be free to go to an English church, pro- 
vided the going over be formal, forever, and with the written 
consent of the rector, or even with the episcopal decision in 
case of disagreement; the same shall be allowed to the Irish 
who know the German language ; that the bishops and priests 
be admonished on the one side, in no wise to try to suppress 
the language, morals, habits, customs and worship of the 
Germans, unless they should be opposed to the Decalogue, or 
to the precepts, discipline and rubrics of the Church, and on 
the other side, to favor and promote the English language in 
the education of youth, especially in parochial schools; that 
bishops be admonished to commit mixed parishes to priests 
who know both languages; that bishops who are ignorant of 
the German language, and who preside over mixed dioceses, 
appoint, besides the Irish vicar-general, also a German vicar- 
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general; or if they prefer only one, to appoint one who has 
the use and facility of the German language; and that the 
rector of a German parish may use the English language in 
the church if the English language shall ever be more neces- 
sary than the German.” 

On Dec. 6, 1886, Bishops Ireland and Keane presented 
to Cardinal Simeoni a defense of which the following are ex- 
tracts: ‘As we arrived in Rome upon the mission to treat 
with the Propaganda upon the Catholic University to be es- 
tablished at Washington, we were very much surprised to find 
there a German representative, calling himself the delegate of 
bishops and of German Catholics in America, and asking in 
their name legislation altogether novel and exceptional, the 
effects of which would be disastrous to the Church in the 
United States. . . . The concessions made to the Germans 
will be claimed by the French, the Bohemians and the Poles. 
Last year in a reunion of Bohemian Catholic societies, the 
complaint was made that up to this time there had been no 
Bohemians in the American episcopate. Our wishes cannot 
bring about the time too soon when, without detriment to our 
souls, there will be among us more unity of spirit and more 
unity of language. ‘There are a great number of Germans in 
America who oppose the establishment of a permanent Ger- 
many in America: they approve of the use of the German 
language in so far as is useful or necessary for the welfare of 
souls, but they refuse to carry this usage to an extreme, 
merely for the sake of German patriotism, and they openly 
declare that the English language, as the language of the 
country, deserves the preference. Father Abbelen puts the 
number of German priests at 2,067. This includes all the 
priests that speak German, whether they are Poles, Sclaves, 
Bohemians, Dutch, or even English and Irish. A list of Ger- 
man priests compiled by a Catholic German paper, includes 
for the diocese of St. Paul, two French priests and one 
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Catholic layman, who, during the week sold beer, and on 
Sunday taught catechism to the children of the village. In 
the Deutscher Schematismus or German Directory, the parish 
of Avoca in Minnesota, which is an Irish colony, is set down 
as a German parish of 200 families, simply because the rector 
had a German name. Mixed parishes have generally a Ger- 
man priest. . . . Several religious orders have lately come to 
the United States, on account of persecutions in Germany, 
and not because the Germans in America asked them for their 
assistance ; and in many cases it is Catholics of the English 
language who have generously received them and given them 
employment. . . . It is evident to all that the German emi- 
grants must have facilities for themselves and for their chil- 
dren, for the practice of religion, in the language most fa- 
miliar to them. But to think that there is not a constant and 
very decided movement towards the English language, among 
the different nationalities, were to ignore the fact of circum- 
stances. The American people desire it and encourage it. 
The surroundings of the foreigner in any country lead him, 
whether he wishes it or not, to identify himself with the com- 
mon language. Religion should be taught the Germans in the 
German language, as far as may be necessary; but even reli- 
gion sets a limit to this teaching, which must not go beyond 
the desires of the Germans themselves, nor beyond the spir- 
itual and temporal needs of the people. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame, whose mother house is in Milwaukee, with Father Ab- 
belen as chaplain, number 1,100, employed in elementary 
teaching. Of these several hundred are of Irish or American 
origin. The language of the prayers, of the meditations, of 
the retreats, of all the spiritual exercises for all these Sisters, 
is the German, although the order has been established in 
America for thirty-five years. The priests who belong to this 
active German party persist in using the German language 
exclusively, always and everywhere in their catechism classes. 
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Often the children speak only English. No matter; the 
teaching of religion must be in German. In the English pa- 
pers these German children will read objections to their faith, 
and their companions will repeat these objections in English. 
It would seem to be very useful for the children, knowing both 
languages, and learning arithmetic and geography in English, 
to learn also the catechism in two languages. But the bishop 
who would advise this would be treated as an enemy of the 
Germans, as happened to the Bishop of St. Paul. The Ger- 
man children will be forced to Americanize themselves ; sooner 
or later the English language will become their language al- 
most exclusively. Religion having been taught to them in 
German, they will abandon it, in abandoning the German lan- 
guage. The transition from the German to the English is for 
them necessary and inevitable; their spiritual masters, with 
ever so little foresight, ought to have prepared them, to save 
their faith in this transition. If there is any city in the 
United States in which the Germans were, in a manner, su- 
preme in the church, it is the city of Milwaukee. There is 
not a city in the United States in which, in proportion to the 
German Catholic population, there are to be found so many 
persons who have lost their faith, Mgr. Marty of Dakota 
told his confreres of the Episcopate in the Provincial Council 
of Milwaukee, held six months ago, that thousands of Ger- 
mans forsake the Church because they are not taught the 
catechism in English. . . . With this spirit of aggression, the 
Germans have lately asked the Holy See to grant to the Ger- 
mans in the United States a Cardinal Protector. Very for- 
tunately, Rome did not accede to the request. In the city of 
La Crosse, the oldest and strongest parish was the English 
parish. When Mgr. Heiss was made bishop of this place, he 
chose the German Church for his Cathedral, and even to this 
day, under his successor, we behold this strange phenomenon, 
that the official language of a Catholic bishop in an American 
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city is a language foreign to the country. The same state of 
affairs exists at Green Bay, where a sermon in English is never 
heard in the Cathedral. ‘The object of some German bishops 
seems to be to Germanize their dioceses, and that of many 
German priests, to Germanize their parishes. Under Mgr. 
Henni the English young men of Milwaukee, who aspired to 
the priesthood, were compelled to seek an asylum in some 
other diocese, and English Catholics in pretty large numbers 
emigrated to other parts of America, expressly to get away 
from a German Church with which they had no sympathy, and 
under which they foresaw that their children would lose their 
faith. . . . It is openly boasted that the German cause will be 
victorious in Rome. ... In the past our fault has been to 
keep silent too patiently. . . . The great objection which 
American Protestants have until now urged against the 
Church-—an objection which at certain periods they enter- 
tained so strongly as even to raise persecutions—is, that the 
Catholic Church is composed of foreigners ; that it exists in 
America as a foreign institution, and that it is a menace to the 
existence of the nation. Can we persuade them to lay aside 
this objection, and to receive our invitations to hear the 
Church, by spreading before them the obstacles to the Amer- 
icanization of the descendants of Catholic emigrants, and by 
placing in the first ranks, as the representatives of the Church, 
men who have no sympathy with the habits and legitimate 
ideas of the country? ‘The Germans bring with them to 
America some noble qualities ; but they also bring with them 
certain ideas and methods of action which the Americans 
fear. Theanarchistic movements in the United States gener- 
ally have Germans at their head ; the Germans have little re- 
spect for Sunday. It is very easy to raise a stormy future for 
the Church; to accomplish this there is no means surer than 
to make her appear as the product of a European nationalism. 
Give the Church, in her exterior forms, an American character, 
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FOREIGN IDEAS. 9 
which moreover suits well with her divine catholicity ; and 
choose for her principal pastors men whose sympathies and 
whose accent show that they understand the country and are 
devoted to its interests. . . . Far be it from us to exclude 
Germans from the American episcopate; but a foreign char- 
acter in the Church will always be a great danger to religion, 
and we desire an Irish or French nationalism among us just 
as little as we do a German nationalism.” Relatio. 

Bishops Ireland and Keane received on Dec. g, 1886, 
the following dispatch from Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland: 
“Strongly oppose the aims of the Germans.” On Dec. 11 
they received the following from Cardinal Gibbons: “ Have 
the German question delayed until we have been heard from.” 
On the 16th a meeting of archbishops was held in Philadel- 
phia at which Cardinal Gibbons, and the archbishops of Phil- 
adelphia, of Boston and of New York were present. Ina 
letter dated Dec. 16, 1886, Archbishop Elder wrote to Cardi- 
nal Gibbons: “In obedience to the message which your 
Eminence sent to me by telegraph on the 13th inst., I have 
mae preparations to leave this morning. But I must guard 
against an attack of pneumonia. . . . I have sent you a dis- 
patch to Baltimore, asking you to sign my name to the reso- 
lutions which will be made. It seems to me to be the duty 
of your Eminence to complain, in a manner respectful but 
very firm, to that one or to those of our prelates who have 
sought to obtain such legislation by secret methods, and with- 
out the other bishops who were interested, knowing what was 
being done. The movements are the more reprehensible for 
taking place in so short a time after our Plenary Council. If 
the subject ought ever to be discussed, it was at the Council. 
. . - The spirit of nationalism is the cause of the great preju- 
dices against the Church which exist among Protestants. The 
schisms and the disputes, which in several localities have un- 
done the action of the Church, have generally, if not always, 
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been the fruit of this spirit of nationalism. A special legisla- 
tion for the Germans will cause the other nationalities to de- 
mand privileges for themselves. I have at this moment be- 
fore me a letter full of violent complaints on the part of cer- 
tain Canadians, because their pastor is French instead of 
Canadian. The promulgation of a special legislation for the 
Germans will soon lead to a demand on their part for a Car- 
dinal Protector at Rome, with jurisdiction over them. Al- 
most all, if not all, the measures which are mentioned in the 
petition of the Germans, have already been accorded in prac- 
tice, wherever it could be done. While the German language 
is an aid to discipline and piety, the same language is, among 
us, for every other purpose, an instrument of irreligion and 
sensuality. The unbelieving Germans often form the majority 
of the population in our cities, and even when they are in the 
minority, they are more active, more turbulent and more 
zealous for the bad than the German Catholics are for the 
good. ‘These unbelieving Germans pose as the representa- 
tives of the whole German race. This is especially the case 
in Cincinnati. They have founded here a “ Freiheits-Bund 
(liberty-league), for the purpose of opposing every law 
for the observance of Sunday, every restriction to the abuse 
of the liquor traffic, etc. Efforts were made last spring to 
organize an association of Germans favoring the observance 
of Sunday, and the restriction of the abuses of the liquor 
traffic. But their efforts were not successful.” 

On Dec. 17, 1886, Archbishop Corrigan, as secretary of 
the meeting of the archbishops held the day before at Phila- 
delphia, wrote to Card. Simeoni a letter of which the follow- 
ing are the principal extracts: ‘The pretended division be- 
tween native and foreign Catholics has filled us with sorrow 
and surprise. Whatever promotes the salvation of our flock 
of all languages, we wish it instantly, we desire it with all our 
heart; and we deny respectfully but most emphatically that 
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we ever looked upon the faithful of any foreign tongue, as be- 
ing of an inferior condition, or refused them equal privileges. 
This fabrication seems to be founded on the singular excep- 
tion in St. Louis. In 1842 the Archbishop of St. Louis, con- 
yinced that, according to the Council of Trent, two parishes 
could not exist on the same territory, and that the use of the 
German language was transitory in these States, ordered that 
the churches of the English-speaking Catholics should be pa- 
rochial, and those of the foreigners, succursal. The distinc- 
tion caused no injury to any one, and was soon forgotten, un- 
til it was unearthed in 1832 by a priest of poor judgment, a 
perpetual disturber of the peace. Archbishop Ryan told how 
he suggested to the pastor of the Italian church in Philadel- 
phia to preach in Italian only, since the Irish had been quite 
crowded out of that district. The pastor said that such a 
course would leave him without support. Within the parish 
of the Holy Innocents in New York there are two German 
churches, one of which is in charge of the Capuchins. The 
Father Guardian of the Capuchins told me naively that he 
‘had heard confessions for several hours the day before, and 
heard only one German.’ If the two Italian churches in New 
York had no revenues from English-speaking Catholics, they 
would be threatened with ruin. The same may be said of 
many of the French, Canadian, Bohemian, Spanish and Polish 
churches. . . . Shall we have as many vicars-general as for- 
eign languages? In New York we have 60,000 Germans, 
60,000 Bohemians, 50,000 Italians, 20,000 Poles, 25,000 
French, many Spaniards, Greeks, Arabs, Orientals.” 

In a letter dated Dec. 14, 1886, addressed to Archbishop 
Elder who sent it to Rome, Bishop Maes of Covington says : 
“ The petition which the German prelates have sent to Rome 
is nothing less than an insult to the hierarchy of the United 
States. They act as if they had been deprived of the liberty 
of speech in the Council of Baltimore. Their petition is an 
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unjustifiable attack upon the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
bishops. . . . I strongly protest against any distinction of 
race in our country. We are Catholics and Americans.” 

On Dec. 26, 1886, Archbishop Corrigan telegraphed to 
Bishops Ireland and Keane: “In the name of this Province 
I protest vehemently and shall write against the calumnies of 
the Germans.” 

In a letter dated Dec. 29, 1886, Bishop Kain of Wheel- 
ing, now of St. Louis, wrote to Bishop Keane in Rome: 
“You can hardly be ignorant of the petition of some of our 
Germans to the Propaganda for special legislation. The 
authors of this petition which is opposed to truth and to reli- 
gion, seem to have no confidence in our bishops. They go 
stealthily to Rome. ‘They would not be afraid of full inves- 
tigation if they were asking for what is right.” 

Bishop Ryan of Buffalo wrote: ‘I have read with pro- 
found astonishment and with considerable indignation, the 
copy of a document signed by Archbishop Heiss. It con- 
tains most singular suggestions, and represents our affairs un- 
der a false light. . . . What they mean by morals, customs, 
habits and worship of Germans, I cannot understand.” 

Among the other bishops who have sent protests against 
the German petition, were Bishops Cosgrove of Davenport, 
Richter of Grand Rapids, Rademacher of Nashville, Gilmour 
of Cleveland, O’Connor of Omaha, Moore of St. Augustine, 
Waterson of Columbus, and Janssens of Natchez. 

On June 8, 1887, Rome decided (1) that parishes for 
people of different language could be founded entirely inde- 
pendent of each other in the same territory; (2) that a 
bishop may order children to go to the church of their par- 
ents as long as they are not emancipated from parental author- 
ity ; (3) that parishes of different nationality may be declared 
irremovable. ‘This apparent concession to the Germans has 
been used to their detriment where German churches 
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wished to introduce English, and were not permitted by the 
bishop.—Relatio de Quaestione Germanica, etc., or Reporton 
the German Question in the United States 74 p. p. It was 
submitted to the Holy See by Bishops Ireland and Keane. 

Irremovable parishes where the rector cannot be re- 
moved except when proven guilty of grave charges were first 
instituted by the Third Council of Baltimore. The diocese 
of Buffalo has ten irremovable parishes. At the death 
of a bishop, the irremovable priests of the diocese meet and 
make a TERNAOr list of three namesfrom which the pope may 
selecta bishop. Besides the TERNA of the irremovable pastors, 
the archbishop, with the bishops of the Province, may send an 
additional TERNA to the pope. ‘The latter accepts no candi- 
date who has worked for his own nomination. Before the 
Third Council of Baltimore, priests had nothing to say in the 
nomination of bishops. Rev. Patrick Corrigan of Hoboken 
advocated this reforminapamphlet. Bishop Wigger, a leader 
among the Germans, suppressed it. Father Corrigan would 
not agree to this, and he was suspended and ordered to doa 
few days’ penance at the Passionist monastery. A priest is 
suspended when his superior forbids him to exercise priestly 
functions. Father Corrigan was restored to his parish upon 
promising not to circulate the pamphlet. Many believe that 
a list of the candidates for a bishopric should be publishéd, to 
enable the laity to send objections, should! there be any, to the 
archbishop, or to the apostolic delegate. In the first centu- 
ries of christianity, the laity had much to say in the selection 
of bishops. 

The German party was not satisfied with what it got in 
Rome. Its next plan was to fill vacant bishoprics until it 
would be able to control church legislation in America. 
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eYVAHE Buffalo Christliche Woche, edited by German 
eS Jesuits and German lay priests, said on May 2, 
S66 1890: “It is owing to the Archbishop of St. 
: : Paul that the Third Council of Baltimore received 
its coloring of Prohibition and of the Puritan style of keeping 
Sunday, and his reckless stirring up of temperance drives in 
one day more Catholics out of the church than his prohibi- 
tion bombshells bring in in ten years. We submit willingly 
to church authority, but to a party, never; any one who tries 
to force us, throws us out of the church.” In 1889 laymen 
held the Catholic Congress of Baltimore, and adopted a Sun- 
day-closing resolution. Archbishop Heiss said: ‘“ The Ger- 
man priests will not particularly work for the closing of sa- 
loons on Sunday.’—Buffalo Volkesfreund, Nov. 29, 1889. 
The Third Council of Baltimore was held in 1884, and re- 
ceived the approval of the pope in 1885. It demands the 
closing of saloons on Sunday ; it urges Catholic liquor dealers 
“to choose a more honorable way of making a living ;” it de- 
crees that it is “ never allowed to hold picnics and excursions 
at night, nor on Sundays, nor with the use of intoxicating li- 
quors, wine and beer included.” It also decrees that “ fairs 
cannot be held on Sundays, nor with the use of intoxicating 
liquors, wine and beer included.”—Decrees 263 and 290. 
What says Father Abbelen? “We have not the slightest 
objection to a workingman enjoying his glass of beer on Sun- 
day in a saloon or in a beer garden.”—Buffalo Vodksfreund, 
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Nov. 29, 1889. Whilst the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America was raising $25,000 for the Catholic University, 
the Amerika and the Buffalo Volksfreund characterized the 
teaching of temperance in the University as “ nonsense,” and 
“a manifestation of a sickly phenomenon.” 

After Cardinal Satolli had decided that Bishop Waterson 
had the right to make a law forbidding saloonkeepers to be 
admitted in to Catholic societies in the diocese of Columbus, 
the Buffalo Volksfreund of August 7, 1894, said: “ An ex- 
change claims that Archbishop Ireland has endorsed Waterson 
and Satolli by promulgating a fanatical water rigmarole. We, 
knowing the circumstances better, would say that Bishop 
Waterson and Archbishop Satolli have endorsed the covert 
Nativism of the prclate from St. Paul.” By Nativism the 
German Catholic papers mean Hatred for Foreigners. On 
Dec. 18, 1894, the same paper said: ‘This movement for 
stricter Sunday laws masks a spirit of brutality against work- 
ingmen and foreigners.” 

“The Irish may need total abstinence; they know best. 
The Germans, as a rule, do not need it.”—Baltimore A.ztho- 
lische Volkszettung, March 26, 1892. 

Some German professors were employed from the start 
in the Catholic University. But the Germans refused to be 
conciliated. One of these professors, Mgr. Schroeder, ac- 
cording to the New York /Vordd, Oct. 9, 1896, said to Bishop 
Keane some time ago: “ You will leave this University long 
before I will.” A few days ago the pope forced Bishop Keane 
to resign as rector of the University. Mgr. Schroeder is one 
of the leaders of the German party. In September, 1894, 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of Buffalo sent the fol- 
lowing protest to Bishop Keane: “ Your professor of dog- 
matic theology, Mgr. Schroeder, has said at a recent conven- 
tion of German laymen in New York: ‘The assertion that 
temperance consists in total abstinence is an exaggeration-—a 
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lie of honest people.’ Does your professor’s theology teach 
that wherein a man is honest he is guilty of a lie? Perhaps 
he means that we are honest in so far as we are true to what 
he considers a law requiring all mankind to use alcoholic bev- 
erages, and that we lie only when we say that we are total ab- 
stainers. We care nothing for the personal motives your pro- 
fessor may have for denouncing the total abstainers of Amer- 
ica as honest liars. We raise our hands in defense of a cause. 
The American mind is too enlightened to be fed with quibbes 
and antiquated ideas of strutting foreigners. ‘Temperance 
must be a reform sufficiently potent to cope with intemperance 
which, in America, is a national calamity. If prejudice pre- 
vents your professor from comprehending the urgent needs of 
the American people, he should teach his pet theories in some 
country where the benighted inhabitants still believe that al- 
coholic beverages are necessary or useful. Or, if he prefers 
to stay in America, he might fill the editorial chair of a liquor 
dealers’ organ. Archbishop Ireland has truly said that ‘ Amer- 
ica is determined to have a reign of temperance, and any 
church which refuses to come out as the church of temper- 
ance will be considered as an odious excrescence of its soil.’ 
Your powerful advocacy of temperance, your keen knowledge 
of the needs of the age, your love for American institutions, 
eminently fit you to be the guardian of the young University ; 
and your generous patience with the un-American teachings 
of one of your professors is no longer excusable.” Bishop 
Keane answered that he had no right to interfere with pro- 
fessors’ opinions expressed outside of class rooms, and that 
the temperance society might settle the difference with the 
professor. 

Catholic total abstainers were often accused of heresy 
by German priests. Archbishop Ireland checked these accu- 
sations by securing from the Pope a strong approval of total 
abstinence. The document dated Rome, March 27, 1887, 
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says: “The admirable works of piety and charity by which 
our faithful children in the United States labor to promote not 
only their own temporal and eternal welfare, but also that of 
their fellow-citizens, and which you have recently related to 
us, give us exceeding great consolation. . . . We cannot suf- 
ficiently praise the prelates who in the recent Council with 
weightiest words condemned the destructive vice of intemper- 
ance, declaring it to be a perpetual incentive to sin and a 
fruitful root of all evils, plunging the families of the intemper- 
ate into direst ruin, and dragging numberless souls down to 
everlasting perdition. . . . Hence, we esteem worthy of all 
commendation the noble resolve of your pious associations, 
by which they pledge themselves to abstain totally from every 
kind of intoxicating drink. Nor can it at all be doubted that 
this determination is the proper and the truly efficacious rem- 
edy for this very great evil. But greatest of all in this mat- 
ter should be the zeal of priests, who, as they are called to 
instruct the people in the word of life, and to mould them to 
christian morality, should also and above all walk before them 
in the practice of virtue. Let pastors therefore do their best 
to drive the plague of intemperance from the fold of Christ, 
by assiduous preaching and exhortation, and to shine before 
all as models of abstinence.” In 1894 Archbishop Ireland 
related to the Catholic temperance convention in St. Paul how 
he planned to obtain the ahove approval. He stopped in 
England to explain to Cardinal Manning the object of his 
trip, and then said to the English temperance champion: “ If 
I shall not succeed in fully convincing the Pope, I shall wind 
up by telling him to ask your opinion on the subject. You 
better prepare something, and send it off just as soon as you 
hear from the Pope.” ‘The Cardinal agreed. The Arch- 
bishop presented his case to the Pope as well as he could, 
adding: ‘“ Now, Holy Father, will you promise me to write 
to Cardinal Manning, and ask his opinion on this matter?” 
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“No,” said Leo, “I will not write to him, I will write to you.” 
“Very well, Holy Father,” said the Archbishop, “let me have 
the writing before I start for home.” A few days later he was 
called to the Vatican. The Pope showed him the letter of 
approval, and asked : “Is that strong enough?” “Holy Father,” 
came the answer, “it will do for a while: when we will need 
something stronger, we shall let you know.” 

Mere letters of approval have little effect on strong party 
men besides making them wiser. The following is from a 
Catholic temperance paper, Zhe Jndex of Scranton, Oct. 6, 
1894: “The remarkable effort of Mgr. Schroeder to explain 
away the effect of the Apostolic Delegate’s confirmation of 
Bishop Watterson’s ultimatum forbidding saloon-keepers to 
join Catholic societies, has aroused the ire of Catholics and 
Protestants alike. It is a strained effort to sooth the feel- 
ings of the Catholic saloon-keepers.” 

The Cincinnati Volksfreund said: “It is evident that Sa- 
tolli’s decision would apply to the diocese of Columbus only. 
3ut it will not be carried out so easily, there will be an appeal 
to Rome.”’ Quoted in Buffalo Volksfreund, July 24, 1894. 

It was to be expected that the enforcement of the Council 
of Baltimore would provoke some resistance for a while in 
some places—in Buffalo for instance, where many German 
and Polish Catholics never heard that intoxicants are for- 
bidden at church picnics. In the spring of 1895 the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of Buffalo announced through the 
press that it would send a committee to the Catholic picnics 
of the City, and bring any violation of the civil or ecclesi- 
astical law to the notice of the proper authorities. No pal- 
pable violation was discovered until a vehement protest signed 
by Rev. Geo. Zurcher appeared in the Buffalo Zimes of Dec. 
7, 1895, against the sale of beer in the school-house attached 
to the Jesuit chureh of St. Anne. In a letter to the Catholic 
Union and Times of Dec. 12, 1895, Bishop Ryan said; “I 
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have already forbidden Rev. George Zurcher to write articles 
for the public newspapers, such as this, under penalty of 
futher restrictions. Whether ‘the Jesuits of Buffalo owe 
more obedience to their Superior General in Europe than to 
Bishop Ryan,’ I do not careto consider. . . . To affirm 
that on Thanksgiving Day the German Jesuits sold beer in 
their new shool-house at St. Anne’s church, we know after 
investigation to be false and slanderous.” In an interview 
with the Bishop on the day previous to the publication of 
this letter, Father Zurcher first discovered that his temperance 
work no longer had the sanction of his Superior. A few 
months previously a formal accusation had been lodged with 
the Bishop against Father Zurcher’s preaching temperance 
from Protestant pulpits. The Bishop then said to Father 
Zurcher: “I told your accussers that you are engaged in a 
good work; that I do not intend to interfere with you; 
and that I leave it to your discretion as to when and where you 
may speak ina Protestant church without giving scandal.” 
After the Bishop’s published rebuke, Father Zurcher resigned 
from the Total Abstinence Union, which never acted upon 
the resignation, but silently protested against the Bishop by 
disbanding. Before the publication of the protest against the 
Jesuits, and before the accounts for that Thanksgiving enter- 
tainment were settled up, the Catholic Knights had turned 
$400 over to the Jesuits as proceeds from the entertainment. 
W. H. Hornaday investigated the matter ; and with a view of 
seeing it reconsidered by the Bishop, wrote in the Buffalo 
Express, Jan. 5, 1896: “The total extinguishment of Father 
Zurcher in this saloon-ridden city is nothing short of a calamity. 
In the interest of fair play the fact should have been stated 
long ago that the entertainment which was given in St. Anne’s 
schoolhouse on Thanksgiving Day for the benefit of the 
parochial school, was undoubtly planed and conducted under 
the sanction of the Jesuit priests of St. Anne’s church, even 
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though the Catholic Knights did handle the beer, and run the 
two bars that were set up. As to the beer itself, I am credibly 
informed that there were provided for the occasion, and also 
consumed, exactly 19 ‘quarters,’ or about 434 barrels!” 
Bishop Ryan was a sick man. Three months later he was dead. 
The former leaders of the Buffalo Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, J. E. Travers, T. H. Murphy, D. Hagerty, A. McLean 
and T. Cochrane, who has kept the pledge he took over fifty 
years ago from Father Mathew, have since reorganized the 
society. 

Secular priests are those who are entirely under the con- 
trol of the bishop. Priests who are members of religious 
Order, live in community under a superior of their respective 
Order. Thesuperiors of all the establishments of an Order, 
except those of the Paulists, have a General Superior who 
mostly resides in Rome. The General Superior has no one 
but the Pope over him. Priests of religious Orders are not 
directly governed by the bishops, though the latter have a 
right to ask through the superiors that all should live up to the 
laws of the Church. The members of the Orders own noth- 
ing except what they wear and eat. Their earnings belong to 
their Order. The influence of secular priests, both in church 
government and among the people, has been greatly impaired 
by a few priests who, after death, left large sums of money, 
for which the courts, in some instances, had to designate own- 
ers. ‘The Church has no provision for old and decrepit secu- 
lar priests ; however, any priest who has over $10,000 ought 
to be removable from any official position, to a small parish. 

Once a year the secular priests render to the bishop 
an account of the finances of their parishes. The Orders 
give no such accounts to the bishop. The Orders, though not 
calculated originally to take charge of parishes, are doing so 
extensively in America. They cannot carry out their 
particular rules of life unless several live together; and for 
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this reason they are not in small parishes, but in large ones— 
usually in the centres of population. A dispute between an 
Order and a bishop is appealed to the General Superior. 
The latter usually knows little of America, and is inclined to 
decide in favor of his own. The superiors of Orders are very 
influential in bishops’ councils and in the general government 
of the Church. Those who are interested in the spread of 
temperance, must reckon with these Orders. Some of them, 
like the Paulists, the Dominicans, the Lazarists, the Augustin- 
jans and the Passionists have done well for temperance. 
These are Americanized. Others have not yet sufficiently 
recognized the need for temperance. The Order of St. Bene- 
dict, (O.S. B.) has been more than derelict. It is composed 
largely of Germans. The Benedictine monastery of St. Vin- 
cent, Beatty, Pa., runs a brewery. M. I. J. Griffin claims that 
O. S. B. means “ Order of Sacred Brewers.” If the Church 
should hold another Plenary Council, Arch-abbot Leander 
Schnerr, O. S. B., superior of St. Vincent’s monastery, would 
offset the vote of Archbishop Ireland. At the last Council 
six Benedictine abbots and arch-abbots signed the decrees. 
Now there are ten such abbots and two arch-abbots. 

St. Vincent’s brewery bids fair to become a celebrated 
case. The Bishop of Pittsburg, in whose diocese the Bene- 
dictine brewery is operated, tried in vain to stop it. Cardinal 
Satolli has received remonstrances. The one from the Buf- 
falo Catholic Total Abstinence Union says: “The present 
dispute may emphasize the anomalous condition of monks 
under the guidance of a General Superior in Europe and in- 
dependent of the American bishops. American Catholics 
knowing that obedienee to lawful authority is the best guar- 
antee for freedom, are surprised to learn that no bishop in 
America has authority over the monks brewing beer. 
Providence may use the predicament in which St. Vincent's 
monks have placed themselves, to sever the honor of modern 
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monasticism everywhere from the alcoholic brands mixed 
with poisonous herbs, which glut the liquor market under the 
names of Benedictine, Chartreuse, absinth and similar liqueurs, 
and threaten to paralize the finer brain substance of entire 
nations.” Father Kittell of Loretto, Pa, now in Rome 
searching documents for a historical society, wrote on Nov. 7, 
1895, to Father Zurcher: ‘“ The Benedictines have publicly 
proclaimed me as ‘ the father of this anti-brewery crusade.’ 
So be it! From now on it must be war to the knife. . . . 
We have plenty of sympathizers, but few who have the cour- 
age to face the enemy. Mgr. Satolli told me that he had 
Satolli written to the Arch-abbot counseling him to have regard for 
powerless. American conditions and sentiment. Mgr. Satolli can do 
nothing in this matter.” Cardinal Satolli had authority over 
bishops and secular priests; but it seems that he had none 
over religious Orders, because he had none over their General 

Superiors in Europe. 

Next to the Pope, Rev. Martin Mahoney of Mendota, 
Minn., may reach the religious Orders that are lacking in tem- 
perance. In Zhe Jndex of August 1894, he says: “ Our 
eminently ‘religious’ people imagine that ‘loyalty to their 
Holy Founders’ and ‘faithfulness to their Holy Rule’ allow 
no more to teetotalism than that it is, or may be ‘ good for 
Priest those who need it.’ Men of small mental capacity roar 
scoring Monks. « mission sermons’ through the country, and read out of the 
Church loyal clergymen and laymen, by proclaiming that 
‘Prohibition is un-Catholic.’ This hedging behind ‘ Holy 
Founders’ and ‘our Holy Rule’ is nothing but a snug combi- 
nation of animalism and hypocrisy. The Holy Founders 
would not let these delay one day to become teetotal in the 
presence of the state of things confronting us here and now.” 
“The last religious founder in France expressly put ab- 
solute total abstinence in his rule. St. Benedict allowed a 
little wine grudgingly and with the protest that ‘ wine was not 
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proper for monks at all.’ St. Boniface, the apostle of Ger- 
many, made for the monks of his monasteries an iron-clad 
provision for teetotalism which held good for 200 years after 
his death. The greatest men of the Jesuit Order, St. Francis 
Xavier and St. John Francis Regis, were out and out abstain- 
ers. So were St. Bernard, St. Jerome, St. Basil, and whole 
Orders and generations of servants of God such as the monks 
of Lerins, and those of the golden age of Catholicity in Ire- 
land and North Britain. So were the apostles according to 
Baronius. So have been the good holy men who, whether 
among Indians or whites, have preached and formed the con- 
gregations and the dioceses that nowenable clergymen to pay 
for something dearer than water.”’ 

Rev. J. Nilan of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in a letter dated 
March 14, 1896, says to Catholic temperance workers in Buf- 
falo: ‘Our obstinate religious Orders are beginning to be 
open to reason, if not to total abstinence, and must be con- 
verted sooner or later.” 

Nevertheless the Catholic temperance people, with the 
approval of the highest ecclesiastical authorities, and with the 
hearty endorsement of their non-Catholic fellow-citizens, have 
made large progress. Bishop Keane and others have mater- 
ially helped towards the enactment by State Legislatures of 
more stringent Sunday laws. 

Aconvention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
was held in New York, August 1895. In a circular of June 
11, 1895, Archbishop Corrigan said : “I trust that the conven- 
tion may awaken new zeal in temperance work, and on more 
distinctively religious lines.” At the memorable mass-meet- 
ing of this convention at Carnegie Hall, Archbishop Corrigan 
and his Vicar-general Mooney, who is now a candidate for the 
rectorship of the Catholic University, presided. Senator 
O'Sullivan, a leading Tammany orator, was the principal 
speaker. Most of the twelve hundred delegates were on the 
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floor of the hall. The galleries contained many Tammany 
men. At first the convention could not believe that Senator 
O’Sullivan was in earnest; but as he went deeper into his 
subject, the convention became alarmed. The galleries fran- 
tically applauded such sentences of O’Sullivan as these: “We 
have advanced a long way from the Puritan Sabbath. 
Prohibition does not prohibit. ... Here in New York we 
have little to do with absolute prohibition, save in the case of 
Sunday closing, and it has become a question whether we will 
have the same law, or a more liberal one honestly enforced. . 
. . Let us be careful lest in trying to enforce respect for Sun- 
day we bring it into disrespect.” The convention then gave 
vent to prolonged hissing. Archbishop Corrigan, after re- 
peated gesticulations at the steady hissing, and when the con- 
vention became willing to listen to him, said that he would 
leave the hall instantly if all the speakers invited by the com- 
mittee of arrangements were not allowed to speak. O’Sulli- 
van made the remainder of his speech characteristically short ; 
and the convention stored up its wrath to let it loose in the 
shape of uncontrolable approval of everything Roosevelt and 
Bishop Keane said a little later. 

Vicar-general Mooney, who was at the head of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, announced that Father Cleary would 
be the last speaker of the evening. Roosevelt in his speech 
had pointed to his friend Bishop Keane on the stage. When 
Father Cleary sat down, a long, rithmic roar of “ Keane” 
filled the Hall; the chairman did not attempt to speak. 
Roosevelt walked in front of Bishop Keane, took him by the 
elbows, and pulled him on his feet amid wild applause. 
“ Since I am pulled on my feet,” said the Bishop, “I am go- 
ing to speak out for the American Sunday. ... I protest 
with all my might against the importation of the Continental 
Sunday. ... If the Catholic Total Abstinence Union would 
do nothing else in the next twenty-five years but to help in 
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saving the American Sunday, it would do enough. The con- 
vention was satisfied ; it was freed from the Tammany clutch. 
The New York Post of August 8, 1895, said: “No single 
event, since the agitation for Sunday closing began, has been 
of equal moral and political significance with the extraordi- 
nary demonstration of Catholic sentiment yesterday. The 
Tammany campaign on the platform of violating the Sunday 
law is checked.” Before the convention Archbishop Corrigan 
wanted “new zeal in temperance work and on more distinc- 
tively religious lines.” During the convention he was indig- 
nant when the Tammany spokesman for open Sunday saloons 
was hissed. O’Sullivan and Sunday saloons were defeated in 
the next election. 

Total abstinence may become an essential part of the 
laws of fasting, which is supposed to be an antidote for sin. 
Drunkenness is the great sin of the age, and can have no 
surer antidote than total abstinence. A greater supply of 
strong food is necessary in America than elsewhere, because 
the American climate stimulates the nerves to greater activity. 
Catholics in America generally work hard, and fasting being 
not obligatory on those who would suffer in health or who 
work hard, only a small percentage of Catholics fully live up 
to the regulations of fast. Since the practice of self-denial is 
enjoined on all Catholics, total abstinence from alcohol, which 
is no food, would seem feasible on all days of fast. Recently 
the Pope has allowed the use of meat to workingmen on fast- 
ing days except on Fridays, etc. Even some German bishops 
have recommended total abstinence instead. A circular from 
Bishop Ryan of March 12, 1896, says: “It is the earnest 
desire of the Holy See as well as of ourselves, that those who 
avail themselves of this dispensation, should perform some 
other act of mortification, such as total abstinence from intox- 
icating drink.” 

There are now many Germans in Buffalo who seldom, if 
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ever, taste beer. A decided leaning on the part of many 
Germans towards temperance indicates that the fight between 
the American party and the foreign party in the Church 
would be near its end if the foreign party had not found 
some masterful allies among Irish-Americans anent the school 
controversy. 


ew 


III. 
AMERICAN IDEAS VS. CAHENSLYISM. 


77 N December, 1890, delegates from the Emigration 

OF Committees of different countries drafted at Lu- 
S zerne a memorial to the Pope asking for foreign 
bishops in America. Cahensly, member of the 

Prussian Diet and general secretary of the St. Raphael socie- 
ties, took it to Rome early in 1891. Von Schloetzer, the Ger- 
man representative at Rome, who had already received infor- 
mation and instruction from Berlin, promised his intervention. 
Mgr. Katzer had just been appointed by the Pope to the arch- 
bishopric of Milwaukee, though his appointment had been 
opposed by the American party. Schloetzer said to Cahensly 
that this important act of appointing Mgr. Katzer would in- 
terest all Prussia, Catholic or Lutheran, and that he would 
warmly congratulate and thank the Cardinal Secretary of 
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State for this choice so favorable to German interests. Ca- 
hensly then visited the Austrian ambassador to the Vatican. 
The latter said that he was all the more disposed to support 
Cahensly’s mission to Rome, as his government had already 
sent him instructions on the subject. (/rish World, June 6, 
1891.) During Archbishop Ireland’s stay in Rome the fol- 
lowing winter, the official organs of the governments in the 
Tripple Alliance—Prussia, Austria and Italy—belittled the 
Archbishop. They were afraid he would again instill Ameri- 
can and anti-monarchical ideas into the Pope’s mind. 

During the debate on the anti-Chinese bill in the United 
States Senate (H. R. 6185), Senator Davis said: “The 
attempt of Herr Cahensly to denationalize American institu- 
tions, and plant in our midst as many nations as there are for- 
eign tongues, is more matter for profound concern than the 
Chinese question. . . . Confucius rises infinitely above Ca- 
hensly.” According to the same speech, the Cahensly mem- 
orial says: ‘In the United States where the Church is com- 
posed of immigrated nations that are already civilized and 
christianized, but differ in character, habits and customs, as 


well as language, this need of national bishops representing- 


the respective nations, makes itself imperiously felt. . . . . 
The sole and only way to attain concord and harmony among 
the different nations that go to make up the Church of the 
United States, is to give to every one of these nations bishops 
of their own, who will represent their respective nations in 
the episcopal body. Every nation that has not its bishops is 
an uncrowned nation, a nation without chiefs, without protec- 
tors, without guides of its own, a nation without head, a de- 
capitated nation, that feels itself profoundly humiliated, sacri- 
ficed, a discontented and jealous nation, a nation that will 
never live in harmony with better favored nations which it 
accuses of defrauding it of its rights and wounding it in its 
sacred interests. . . . Moreover, this question affects the in- 
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terests of the countries from which emigration takes place. 


‘Through their emigrants nations are acquiring in the great 


Republic an influence and an importance of which they will 
one day be able to make great profit. These nations are so 
well aware of this that they are doing everything in their 
power to have those of their nationalities settled in the United 
States develop and strengthen themselves in every respect. 
The time has come when governments can no longer remain 
indifferent to this grave and important question.” 

The following is from the Buffalo Catholic Union and 
Times of July 21, 1892: “ Zimmerman, in the German 
Jesuits’ review, S&mmen aus Maria Laach of Freiburg, has 
just codified these Cahensly projects in an article entitled, 
‘ Streiflichter auf die Rassen und Nationalitaten Frage in Nord 
Amerika,’ in which he asks: ‘ Will not the Germans, the 
Italians, and the Sclavs probably form in the course of time 
separate States by drifting away from the Anglo-American, if 
the latter do not become absorbed by the new nationalities?’ ” 
This is signed “ Innominato,” a familiar nom de plume of a 
New York Sun correspondent. 

Premier Mercier not only gave his written approval to 
the Cahensly memorial, but in an audience with the Pope 
said: “When I assisted at the Baltimore Centenary of the 
American hierarchy in 1889, I felt an acute regret on finding 
that there were no Canadians among the American bishops, 
though there are more than a million Canadians in the United 
States. As the diocese of Ogdensburg is about to become 
vacant, I shall pray the Holy See to nominate a Canadian to 
the vacancy.”—ZJ/rish World, June 9, 1891. The saintly 
Bishop Wadhams of Ogdensburg, an American and a con- 
vert, was then on his dying bed. The Pope foresaw that his 
approval of the Cahensly petition might involve entire conti- 
nents in ecclesiastical and political squabbles; he promptly 
rejected it. 
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The Cahensly petition was the culmination of an agita- 
tion which the German American Clerical Union, with about 
500 members, had kept up in German Catholic papers after 
Rome’s answer to the Abbelen petition. The Buffalo Volks- 
Jreund of February 17, 1890, said: “The principal error of 
Archbishop Ireland lies in his ideas of America, Americans, 
American Church. America is no nation, no race, no people, 
like France, Italy, or Germany. The Father of the Republic 
made a federation of States which coalesce into a unit through 
a common constitution and authority ; but this constitutes no 
nation. We have citizens of a republic, but no nation and, 
therefore, no national language outside the languages which 
the races immigrated speak in their families.” The “ Mem- 
oriale Sulla questione dei Tedeschi” by Bishops Gilmour and 
Moore, was answered by the German party in a pamphlet en- 
titled: “ Audiatur et Altera Pars,” (Hear the Other Party). 
It was also published or quoted in many German Catholic pa- 
pers. Itsays: “The hatred for the foreigner, his language, 
his morals and his habits, does not exist in the American peo- 
ple, it exists only in the excited imagination of a few com- 


promisers in the Catholic hierarchy, who identify themselves - 


with the Nativists and Prohibitionists in order to carry out 
their extreme ideas of reform. Naturally they come in con- 
flict with the German element in America, and with all those 
who stand on the foundation of the Constitution, and defend 
personal liberty for all citizens. Here lies the root of the 
hatred for the Germans, who are to be trampled down and 
extinguished. After the Church is purified from the weed of 
foreignism, it may begin its triumphant march through the 
States, and the flag of Nativism and Prohibition will then re- 
ceive as much recognition as the national flag. This is the 
phantom which it is proposed to chase. But people will not 
cast the whole creed in the garret of foreigners, and adopt one 
which says, ‘we are no foreigners,’ and contains only three 
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Commandments, ‘thou shalt smoke no tobacco; thou shalt 
drink no lager beer; thou shalt calumniate thy neighbor on 
the Sabbath, and thank God that thou art ever so much better 
than that Pole, that Frenchman, or even that German.’ Let 
us continue to pray according to the form of mouth natural 
to us. The German language has been necessary heretofore ; 
it is salutary and useful everywhere, even where the English 
language is already in general use.” 

The call for the fourth annual German American Catholic 
Convention, or Katholikentag, held in Pittsburg, Sept. 22 to 
25, 1890, says: “Two questions will be earnestly discussed : 
freedom of the school and freedom to use our dear mother 
tongue of which they are trying altogether without necessity 
to rob us in many places.” The call for the fifth Katholiken- 
tag held in Buffalo, Sept. 21 to 25, 1891, says: “As true 
Americans and Catholics, we demand freedom to pray to God 
in every language and we fight against any curtailing the lib- 
erty of person, of language, of family, of Church.” 

In a sermon at the Buffalo Katholikentag Bishop Zar- 
detti, then of St. Cloud, Minn., later Archbishop in Bulgaria, 
and now in Switzerland, said: ‘We want no American 
Church ; but a holy, Catholic, Roman Church in America.” 
A German Catholic paper complained thus of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, after the latter had spoken in Milwaukee on the neces- 
sity of “union” in the American Church: “These great 
men are dragooning us with their Americanism.” “To Am- 
ericanize the Church means to kill it.”—Buffalo Weekly 
Volksfreund, Nov. 24, 1893. The same paper of Dec. 7, 
1889, quotes with approval the following from the Ohio 
Weisenfreund: “The German question became a burning 
question after it was ignored in the decrees of the Third 
Council of Baltimore. In the Second Council of Baltimore, 
held in 1866, it was said that in every diocese or Province, 
there were Catholics who understood the German language 
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only, and that, therefore, the knowledge of the German lan- 
guage was useful to the candidates for the priesthood. In 
the decrees of the Third Council, the German language was 
placed on an equal footing with the French, Polish and Span- 
ish. It is ordered, furthermore, that the children of German 
parents should also learn the English catechism.” 

The Cahensly sentiment in Europe did not grow sud- 
denly like a mushroom. In 1889 Rev. H. Tappert of Cov- 
ington, Ky., attended the Katholikentag of Bochum, Ger- 
many. Windhorst was friendly to this walking delegate. 
Lieber is another leader 2mong Catholics in Germany. An 
article signed Z. in the Buffalo’ Catholic Union and Times, 
Oct. 3, 1389, says to the German American Catholics: “ Do 
not let Dr. Lieber give you the nightmare by telling you that 
‘your worst enemies are among ‘your own co-religionists.’ 
(Telegram from the Katholikentag of Bochum, Germany, to 
the Katholikentag simultaneously held at Cleveland, Ohio.) 
After Lieber had drafted his resolution which was telegraphed 
from Germany to Cleveland, he made a speech in which he 
said: ‘That antagonism (against German Catholics in the 
United States) is kept up principally by those who belong to 
the Irish nationality.’ (Translated from the Buffalo Christ- 
liche Woche, Sept. 27, 1889.) About a year ago Dr. Lieber 
made a flying visit to this country. In Buffalo he stopped 
three days with*the Jesuits, some of whom accompanied him 
to St. Louis. He probably received the bulk of his: limited 
knowledge about American affairs from those who had charge 
of him.” The Bochum convention must have been in an ex- 
tremely sensitive mood. Cardinal Lavigerie wrote to the 
Bishop of Bochum: “It is at present difficultito explain to 
myself the aiming of these shafts by several speakers at 
Bochum against my supposed attitude. It was said that the 
motive of the recent anti-slavery Congress was a sentiment of 
opposition, or even hatred against the German nation.” — 
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Baltimore Catholic Mirror, Sept. 28, 1889. From that time 
the Cardinal’s anti-slavery crusade never seemed very suc- 
cessful. 

The annual Katholikentag or Catholic Day consists prin- 
cipally of a procession on the first day, a German mass meet- 
ing on the second and third days, and a secret session of the 
German Clerical Union every day. The report in the Xatho- 
lisches Volksblatt of the sixth American Katholikentag at New- 
ark, fills 51 columns, without one word of the proceedings of 
the Clerical Union except the latter’s drafting the resolutions 
which were adopted at a “public session” or mass meeting. 

At the Buffalo Katholikentag in 1891, Father Zurcher 
was present for a little while at one of the secret meetings of 
the German Clerical Union. Four priests—one Buffalonian 
and three from elsewhere—guarded the entrance. At the 
beginning of the proceedings the Buffalo guard absented him- 
self from his post of duty for afewseconds. Father Zurcher, 
who was watching from a short distance for just such an op- 
portunity, walked briskly towards the door, scolding, as he 
approached the three strange guards in German, about so 
many being late, and entered. They were considering a sys- 
tem of organizing the German lay Catholics, so that the Ger- 
man Catholics of this country would be like a disciplined 
army backing the German Clerical Union. The proceedings 
were stopped. The chairman—Father Meissner of Peru, 
Ind.—stated that their constitution allowed no layman, no re- 
porter at these meetings ; and that it allowed none but mem- 
bers to be present. Angry speeches at the intruder and a 
vote of the assemblage emphatically endorsed their chairman 
and constitution One spokesman was wrathy and boisterous 
enough to tempt the reporters outside to push the door a little 
ajar, and peep in. The chairman repeatedly yelled to the 
guards to shut the door tight, or he would appoint another 
set of guards. When quiet was restored, and the vote 
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announced, Father Zurcher withdrew. A few months previ- 
ously some German papers had announced that Cahensly would 
be at the Buffalo convention. A little later it was announced 
that Cahensly could not come, but that Baumgarten would 
represent Germany at the Buffalo meeting. Baumgarten 
brought to Buffalo a copy of the speech he was to deliver at 
the first public session. But in view of the accusations in the 
Buffalo press against the Clerical Union, it was decided to to- 
tally suppress Baumgarten. On the third day he was discov- 
ered. Whilst his written speech was being stolen, he claimed 
that he had not come to Buffalo to attend the convention, 
that he was merely on a vacation trip, and that he happened 
to meet the convention. The sight of next morning's Buffalo 
Courier threw him in a rage at the “ unscrupulous ” American 
reporter. Later in the day his clerical friends asked him 
whether anything else had been stolen. He replied that he 
found his satchel upset, but that nothing was gone save the 
speech. It was a eulogy on Windhorst and an appeal to the 
German Catholics in America to unite with the German Cath- 
olics in Germany “in this great fight.” 

The German Clerical Union was then quite powerful in 
some sections. An article entitled “ Cahenslyism with a Ven- 
geance” in the Buffalo Catholic Union and Times, Oct. 29, 
1891, says: “The Catholic Sentinel of Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
submits the following startling facts: ‘The directory shows 
that there are only 17 English-speaking priests in the whole 
diocese of La Crosse, while there are 80 priests of German 
and other natonalities, the other nationalities being represented 
by a few Polish and French priests only. There are over 39,- 
ooo English-speaking Catholics in the diocese of La Crosse to 
21,000 German Catholics, and about 10,000 of other nation- 
alities.’ The Catholic Review naively remarks that this is all 
the more interesting in view of the fact that La Crosse, before 
the year closes, will probably have a German bishop whose 
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most serious difficulty will be his inability to speak English.” 

After the Pope rejected the Cahensly petition, the Ger- 
man party changed its tactics. It tried to prove to the Pope 
and to the cardinals that it alone in America was, very loyal 
to the Pope on the subjects of temporal power, parochial 
schools and secret societies. It was a wise move: it won a 
masterful ally in Archbishop Corrigan. The first part of the 
platform adopted at the Buffalo Katholikentag in 1891, says: 
“We, the Catholic Germans from all parts of the United 
States, assembled in the Fifth Catholic Congress in Buffalo, 
hasten first to offer our most devoted affection to the supreme 
head of our holy Church. With delight the German-Ameri- 
can Congress embraces also this year the opportunity of 
pointing out publicly and distinctly its position on the so- 
called Roman question, namely, the temporal power of the 
Pope. . . . In this respect we greet with the utmost 
pleasure the idea suggested at the recent Catholic Congress 
held in Germany, to call an international Catholic Congress 
for the purpose of urging the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope as an independent sovereign. We believe 
that no country in the world is better adapted for holding 
such a congress than the United States. This, our cherished 
wish, we respectfully submit for the consideration and approval 
of our brethren in the Catholic faith, to the good will and 
approval of our efficient bishops, and lastly to the decision of 
our Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII.”—Catholic Union and 
Times, Oct. 1, 1891. 

Eight days later this same paper said: “ We cannot 
understand why an international congress for the restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope should be held in Amer- 
ica. If the Pope should ever come to this country, tempo- 
rarily or otherwise, we believe that he could freely govern the 
Church without temporal power during his sojourn here. 
American Catholics, who are more active than talkative, are 
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quite as willing as the Germans to help the Pope out of an 
intolerable situation. And as long as the Pope cannot be 
free in Europe without more or less temporal power, the set- 
tlement of this difficulty is pre-eminently a European ques- 
tion. The holding of such an international congress has 
been dropped. The resolutions adopted at the Columbian 
Catholic Congress in 1893, state that the first Catholic Con- 
gress in the United States was held by English-speaking Cath- 
olics in 1889. The resolution on the deaths of J. Gilmary 
Shea, Francis Kernan, Daniel Dougherty and J. Boyle 
O'Reilly, begins thus: “Since the adjournment of the first 
Catholic Congress of the United States, held in Baltimore 
three years ago, many distinguished participants of that his- 
toric body have been summoned hence by the hand of death.” 
The resolution on the Roman question says: “ We declare 
our devoted loyalty and unalterable attachment to our Holy 
Father, Pope Leo XIII. We enthusiastically hail his Apos- 
tolic Delegate as the hostage of his love for America and a 
pledge of his paternal solicitude for our country and its insti- 
tutions. It is the sense of this Congress that the vicar of 
_ Christ must enjoy absolute independence and autonomy in 
the exercise of that sublime mission to which, in the provi- 
dence of God, he has been called as the head of the Church 
for the welfare of religion and humanity.”’ 

The ninth resolution compares favorably with the “ habits 
and morals” of the Abbelen party: ‘“ While we believe that 
the individual should be guided in the matter of temperance 
by the dictates of right conscience, we cannot too strongly 
commend every legitimate effort to impress upon our fellow- 
men the dangers arising not only from the abuse, but too often 
from the use of intoxicating drink. To this end we advise 
the multiplication and extension of temperance and total ab- 
stinence societies. . . . Emphasizing the admonition of the 
last Plenary Council of Baltimore, we urge Catholics every- 
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where to get out of the saloon business.” It would not be 
fair to conclude that nearly all German-Americans are op- 
posed to temperance and that nearly all Irish-Americans are 
in favor of it. Grifin’s Journal, August, 1896, has the fol- 
lowing from Rev. Martin Mahoney: “ Finding once a Cath- 
olic family 20 miles away from the nearest Catholic church, I 
said to the unusually refined and earnest mother: ‘ Why ever 
did you settle out here, so far away from any hope of having 
achurch?’ ‘Well,’ she said, ‘I tried to choose the lesser of 
two evils; where there was, or might be a church, there 
would be Irish, and with them I could not keep my husband 
from drink.’ There was a Catholic family deliberately decol- 
onized to get among Americans and Scandinavians, sobriety 
and peace, through the ‘ fanaticism’ of prohibition.” 

No penitent is entitled to absolution in confession if he 
is not determined to shun every “ proximate occasion” of 
grievous sin. The going into a saloon is a proximate occa- 
sion of sin for vast numbers of Catholics; but extremely few 
Irish-American priests ever allude in confession to the going 
into a saloon as a proximate occasion of sin. The most 
hopeful sign for temperance among Catholics is the total ab- 
stinence pledge for nine or ten years, given with Confirmation 
by Archbishop Riordon, Bishops Tierney, McQuaid, Spauld- 
ing and others. 

At the Sixth Katholikentag held in Newark in 1892, more 
significance was attached to the temporal power of the Pope 
than ever. In a public session on Sept. 28, 1892, Father 
Meissner, who was chairman of the secret clerical meetings 
in Buffalo one year previously, said: “Suddenly a new but 
unimproved edition of Know-Nothings appear, who brand us 
as criminals and homeless foreigners. . . . The fourth crime 
of which they accuse us is, that we, who belong to the flock 
of Christ, allow ourselves to be guided in purely spiritual af- 
fairs by the man to whom Christ said, ‘ Feed my lambs ;’ and 
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this man is the Pope. At all times and in all countries the 
enemies of the Church have claimed that we Catholics are 
‘ traitors to the country because we believe in the Pope, and 
obey him in purely spiritual matters. Under the guise of love 
for country, efforts have been made to separate entire na- 
tions from the papacy. Gallicanism in France, Anglicanism 
in England, Josephinism in Austria, were outgrowths of afana- 
tical nationalism. The attempt which was made under Bis- 
marck to found a German church, failed; and the attempt to 
found an American church ought to fail too. We want no 
American church. We want the independence of the Pope 
and free access to him. . . . If Cahenslyism consists in noth- 
ing else but in the application of the right to forward to the 
Pope petitions in spiritual matters, let the whole world know 
that Cahenslyism belongs to the same family with Jesuitism, 
Papism, Romanism and Ultramontanism.”’ The convention 
adopted the following: ‘We demand full freedom and in- 
dependence of the Holy See through the restoration of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Pope. . . . Nothing but a regret- 
able illusion or a want of decision in holding the true Catho- 
lic meaning, explains the objection that an open discussion 
of the Roman question according to the sense of the Holy 
See, would be inopportune in our country.” 

During the discussion of the resolutions, “‘ Mgr. Schroeder 
spoke interestingly on his acquaintance with Cahensly, and 
defended the latter’s endeavors.”” Mgr. Schroeder also ad- 
vocated the following: “We protest against all one-sided 
and unintelligible coercion in Sunday laws.” After Bishop 
Wigger said that “this resolution would be of no help, but 
might do much harm,” it was dropped.—New York Katho- 
disches Volksblatt, Sept. 29, 1892. 

Archbishop Corrigan, who was honorary President of the 
committee of arrangements of this Sixth Katholikentag, at- 
tended the meeting of the German Young Men’s societies on 
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the second day of the Convention, and expressed his warmest 
sympathies with the objects of the Sixth Katholikentag.” 
“ Loyalty to the Church,” said the Archbishop, “ consists now, 
more than ever, in being true to the Holy See and to Christian 
education. Our first duty to the Holy See at this time is to 
do our best to restore the temporal powerof the Pope. Mgr. 
Schroeder will make this question plain this evening. . . . 
In my city every German parish has a prosperous parochial 
school. . . . We, who were born in this country, need 
not proclaim our love for our country. There are some here 
who were not born in this country; and no people, I must 
confess, loves its homes, its parents and its children more than 
the Germans, and where is love for home, for parents, for 
children, there is also love for country.”—Xatholisches Volks- 
blait, Sept. 28, 1892. 

The finale to this convention is quoted from the New 
York Sun in the Catholic Union and Zimes of Jun. 18, 1894. 
“The late Rev. Patrick Corrigan made a bitter attack over a 
year ago upon the German Catholic Congress which convened 
in Newark in a hall to which a beer saloon was attached. 


3ishop Wigger resented the attack, and declared that Father 
Corrigan had insulted him and should apologize.”” Not until 
all preliminary arrangements were complete for an ecclesiasti- 
cal trial did Father Corrigan apologize, without, however, re- 
tracting any statement of facts. The school question was to 
bring far more aid to the German party than the Roman 
question. 
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sidered the placing of parochial schools under 
( igs control, with some provision for religious 
A instruction, as an experiment worth trying. ‘The 
Germans in America, the Jesuits of the whole earth, most of 
the religious Orders, Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop McQuaid 
and many others, were opposed to such an arrangement. A 
school at Faribault and one at Stillwater, Minn., became the 
two great test cases before the Pope and the committee of 
cardinals. Whilst defending himself in Rome, Archbishop 
Ireland published the following letter, dated Dec. 18, 1891, 
from Cardinal Gibbons to Mgr. O’Connell, then rector of the 
American College in Rome: “Ata meeting of the Arch- 
bishops in St. Louis, at which all from the thirteen Provinces 
of the country were present, I availed myself of the occasion 
by requesting the Archbishop of St. Paul to explain the nature 
of the contract he had made with the civil authorities in regard 
to the Faribault and Stillwater schools. He made the follow- 
ing statement: ‘The schools are leased for one year to the 
State authorities, renewable at the pleasure of both parties. 
The same teachers (religious of St. Dominic) are retained. 
Aftes hearing mass in the parish church the children are 
marched to school. At 3:20 p. m., at the close of the school 
hours, the children are instructed in their catechism for an 
hour, and then dismissed. No text books to which the Arch- 
bishop objects are retained. Instead of getting a precarious 
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and small compensation from the parents, the teachers now 
receive a salary of $50 a month each from the school author- 
ities. The teachers are subject to an examination by the 
school board, as well as the pupils. The schools are now 
more numerously attended than before. The Archbishop ex- 
pressed a willingness to discontinue this system, if his col- 
leagues advised him. But he got no suchadvice. The Arch- 
bishop answered several questions put by his colleagues, and 
the result was a triumphant vindication of his course.”— 
Civilta Cattolica, March 19, 1892. 

The invitation to the Buffalo Katholikentag in 1891, over 
the signatures of Fathers Hoelscher, Heiter, Schaus, Kolb 
and Weber, says: ‘Our children are growing up and clamor 
for bread, and heartless fathers, misguided bya false economy, 
hand them stones instead of bread. The bread we have in 
mind is the Christian education of youth, and this is impossi- 
ble without Christian schools. False prophets approach us in 
a fawning way, saying, as did the Samaritans to the children 
of Israel: Let us build with you and educate our children 
together in the Christian religion which we all profess. But 
we, like the children of Israel, will build the temple and city 
of God alone, and we will not enter into treaties with the ene- 
mies of Sion. . . . We firmly insist on a thoroughly religious 
training of our children in Christian schools, and we reject 
every compromise that would strip our schools of their Chris- 
tian character.” The Buffalo Christliche Woche of Oct. 9, 
1891,said: “If ‘se devil and his grandmother can enjoy 
themselves at all, they must have danced a real Irish jig when 
the parochial school at Faribault was given over to the State.” 

In a pamphlet on “ Education,” Dr. Bouquillon, profes- 
sor at the Catholic University, maintained that the State had 
inherent rights to teach. One of his leading opponents, the 
Rev. R. I. Holaind, S. J., (of the Society of Jesus, or Jesuit), 
in a pamphlet entitled “ The Parent First,’’ quotes the follow- 
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ing with approval: “In the performance of their duty with 
regard to education, parents are not at all subject to State 
control.” The New York Catholic Herald of May 14, 1892, 
said: ‘Archbishop Corrigan received May 6th a cable dis- 
patch from Rome, saying: ‘Faribault system condemned. 
Special case reserved.’ The task undertaken by Archbishop 
Ireland of secularizing the parochial schools was labor in vain 
— it was the task of Tantalus—to try to be at the same time 
a faithful son of the Church and a worshiper of the State.” 

The following letter from Archbishop Corrigan appeared 
in the Chicago Catholic Home, of May 28, 1892: “A friend 
having sent me the Chicago Zvening Post of May 21st, with 
the editorial statement that I ‘unequivocally announced that 
Archbishop Ireland and his Faribault plan had been expressly 
condemned by Pope Leo,’ may I ask you to assert my denial 
of this calumny? Expressly repudiating any condemnation 
of the Archbishop of St. Paul, I announce that the system of 
secularizing the schools, as a system, had not found favor in 
Rome, while the particular instances of Faribault and Still- 
water were tolerated. Cardinal Ledochowski’s letter affirms 
that a departure from the Third Plenary Council, in its legis- 
lation on schools, ‘cannot be approved,’ while the two local 
cases in question, owing to peculiar existing circumstances, 
‘may be tolerated.’ As for the Cahensly matter, Archbishop 
Ireland himself congratulated me for my speech on that sub- 
ject in St. Louis ; while the assembled Archbishops did me the 
honor to depute me to draw up, in their name, a letter relative 
thereto, addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff. The commission 
was duly executed, and the answer has already been given to 
the public press.”” The same paper of June 1, 1892, contains 
the following from Archbishop Corrigan: “1 am quite sur- 
prised that so much importance has been attached to the few 
words spoken by me at the clerical dinner at Albany, and that 
I have been represented as a sort of arch-conspirator against 
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my good friend the Archbishop of St. Paul. Fortunately we 
have always remained on excellent terms.” 

The Pope and Propaganda decided the Faribault case on 
April 21, 1892, as follows: “While the decrees of the Balti- 
more councils on parochial schools are maintained in their 
full vigor, the arrangement entered into by the Most Rev. 
John Ireland as to the schools of Faribault and Stillwater, all 
circumstances considered, can be tolerated.” Archbishop 
Ireland claimed that the decision responded admirably to the 
new needs of the American Church, and furnished to the 
American episcopate a complete chart of the school ques- 
tion. He held that the pronouncement of a tribunal ona 
concrete ease made a precedent, and asserted a principle.— 
Dr., now Bishop Th. O’Gorman, quoted by Catholic Union 
and Times of June 9, 1892. 

The Catholic Home of July 2, 1892, contains the follow- 
ing portion of a reply from the Pope to a letter signed by 
Archbishop Corrigan and nearly all his suffragan Bishops: 
“To come more closely to what caused you anxiety of mind 
and moved you to write us, we desire to assure you that no- 
body influenced the decision by inspiring the fear that vexa- 
tion and trouble would ensue for the Catholics if we had con- 
demned what had been done by the Archbishop of St. Paul 
with regard to the schools in the districts of Faribault and 
Stillwater. As neither that venerable brother nor anybody 
else made mention of this danger, it is clear that a false public 
rumor gave rise to the report which led you to take a quite 
unfounded and incorrect view. In truth, we have, in the ex- 
amination and judgment of this case, been mindful and ex- 
tremely careful of the decrees of the synods of Baltimore on 
parochial schools. Indeed, we desire that these decrees 
should be faithfully observed, but, as in the case of all general 
laws, if any special or unexpected circumstances arise, equity 
suggests that an arrangement departing somewhat from the 
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letter of the law may be tolerated. We readily understand 
that this is what has happened; hence we have felt that the 
case in question was to be decided with moderation and pru- 
dence rather than by the rigor of the iaw.” 

Archbishop Corrigan has been reticent on the school 
controversy since he received that letter from the Pope, but 
the Germans stubbornly maintain their extreme views. The 
Rev. Th. Krainhardt said in the Xatholischer Hausfreund, 
Oct., 1893: ‘Archbishop Ireland wants the public school to 
absorb the parochial school through the Faribault plan. If 
he was not acting through a want of experience, I would take 
him for a Freemason.” ‘The same paper, Nov. 30, 1893, 
called the Faribault school a “ bastardized school.” 

At a meeting of the Archbishops in New York, Nov. 12, 
1892, Archbishop Satolli proposed the famous fourteen propo- 
sitions on the school question, (Ad Scholasticam Quastion- 
em Dirimendam, 11 pages). The following are some of the 
most significant extracts. In Prop. V: “ Let no Bishop or 
priest dare to refuse the sacraments to parents who may wish 
to send children to public schools.” In Prop. VI: “The 
young should not be hindered from acquiring the first rudi- 
ments and the higher accomplishments of arts and sci- 
ences, in the public schools under State control.” In Prop. 
VIII: “The Holy See, after comparing the opinions of 
the Bishops of the United States, quite a while ago, consid- 
ered parochial schools opportune and necessary, because it 
had been found that the public schools, for several reasons, 
contained a proximate danger to faith and morality. There- 
fore, where it is shown that the said danger to faith and mor- 
ality is more remote on account of an improved supervision 
in civil authorities, in the school commission, or in the watch- 
ful prudence of teachers and parents, parents shall be al- 
lowed to send their Catholic children to such schools to 
acquire the rudiments of knowledge and the fine arts, pro- 
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vided that the parents, with the diligent care of pastors, 
instruct them ia whatever belongs to the worship and practice 
of the Catholic religion.” 

Props. IX and X were seldom, if ever, fully published in 
English. After saying that it should be left to the Bishop to 
decide where a parochial schou| should be started, Prop. IX 
has the following: “Where the maintenance of a parochial 
school would cause too burdensome an expense to the heads 
of families, it will suffice to organize catechism classes.” 
This part of Prop. IX was amended by the Archbishops so as 
to read: “Therefore it will be well to organize catechism 
classes.’’ It was like taking some of the meat out of a nut 
without demolishing the shell. Before adopting Prop. X they 
nearly cut the heart out of it. Coming from Satolli, Prop. X 
says: “No public or private disfavor should be shown to 
those Catholic parents, who, belonging to a more refined class, 
refuse to send their children to a parochial school where they 
would be obliged to mix with the inferior habits of the people. 
It is true, they may be advised to send them to Academies 
for higher education conducted by religious Orders or private 
persons: but if they sufficiently provide for religious educa- 
tion, it must be left with them to procure elsewhere that cul- 
ture which befits their families.” Prop. X was done up and 
adopted by the Archbishops as follows: ‘No public or pri- 
vate disfavor should be shown to those Catholic parents who 
send their children to private schools or Academies for higher 
education conducted by religious Orders or by exemplary and 
Catholic persons. If they sufficiently provide for religious 
education, it must be left with them to procure elsewhere that 
culture which befits their families.” 

Have the original fourteen Propositions from the Apos- 
tolic Delegate as much authority as the amended ones adopted 
by the Archbishops? Cardinal Satolli’s recent book contains 
an English translation of the amended Propositions. The 
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Cardinal claims that he was fulfilling “ the minutest orders and 
desires of Leo XIII.” Who are the most loyal Catholics, 
these who follow the Pope and his Delegate, or those who 
follow the New York meeting of Archbishops? 

Prop. XI says: “The conducting of a school with re- 
gard to mutual rights, under the supervision of both the eccle- 
siastical and the civil authorities, is a most desirable and happy 
arrangement. . . . The Holy See has solemnly sanctioned such 
arrangements with Christian States. Nothing should be left 
untried to harmonize the civil and religious questions in such 
an important business as that of schools ; and all sides should 
use prudence and charity for the good of religion and of 
the country.” That part of the proposition, beginning with : 
“The Holy See has solemnly sanctioned,” etc., to the end of 
the above quotation, is omitted in the amended propositions. 
In its stead appears a long quotation from a letter of the 
Pope to Archbishop Corrigan and his suffragans, alluding to 
“heathenism ” in America. 

Prop. XII says: “It is publicly stated that perhaps 
half a million Catholic children in the United States attend 
public schools.” This is omitted by the Archbishops. Con- 
tinues Prop. XI: “Great care should be taken to afford 
those who attend public schools sufficient means for obtain- 
ing religious instruction. Pastors would lack prudence by 
showing less charity to those who frequent public schools than 
to those who attend parochial schools.”’ Prop. XIII says: 
“ Teachers of parochial schools should be examined not only 
by a diocesan commission but, also, by the civil examiners su- 
perintending studies, and obtain certificates from both.” 

It is difficult to say to what extent, if any, the Pope has 
been minded in the school question through his Delegate in 
America. The Christliche Woche of which Fathers Heiter, 
Hoelscher and Weber were managers, said on Dec. 16, 1892: 
“The Archbishops at their meeting in New York rejected the 
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fourteen Propositions of the Legate to regulate the school 
question, and declared unequivocally that the parochial school 
must be maintained according to the Council of Baltimore, 
and that more such schools should be built where they do not 
suffice to afford a Catholic education to all our children. The 
Legate had not expected this, and he complained bitterly that 
he had been deceived. Rome was dazzled with Archbishop 
Ireland’s fixed idea: ‘Crush the parochial school; destroy 
national churches; coquet with the State—and the great 
Republic of the West will become Catholic.’ The Pope’s 
Delegate is now thoroughly cured; his companion has re- 
turned to Rome, there to announce the greatest defeat which 
a papal legate ever suffered in such a short a time. The 
Legate will soon follow and testify forever that daring projects 
and glowing phantoms are not tangible objects for diplo- 
macy.” 

After the New York. Legislature had preferred Father 
Malone to Bishop McQuaid for the position of Regent, in 
March, 1894, the Rochester Demokrat said: “In spite of 
the confidence of the press that Bishop McQuaid would be 
appointed Regent, a chronic kicker against his Archbishop, 
the Rev. Sylvester Malone—a companion of Lambert and a 
pupil of McGlynn—was selected. The Republican party has 
given the preference to the Irish Nativism and Apaism inside 
the Catholic Church, over a professional authority in school 
matters. This is a new proof that Apaism in any shape is at 
home in the G. O. P.” Father Enzlberger wrote to the 
Herold des Glaubens; “The national-liberal papers lie when 
they say that we parochial school Catholics have shown a want 
of respect to Mgr. Satolli at his arrival in America.” The 
Christliche Woche of Feb. 3, 1892, adds: “The national- 
liberals have coolly gobbled up the Roman prelate and 
kept him within their own circles. We regret that the 
Pope’s Delegate has fallen into the hands of Archbishop Ire- 
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land’s lieutenants, and that he was placed in charge of the 
fanatical Savonarola—O’Gorman.” 

Some Germans appear not to be so very loyal to the Pope 
after all. The Christliche Woche of Dec. 30, 1892, said: 
“ We take the liberty of remarking that in the public school 
question in this country, the tax-payer only is to be consid- 
ered. In this matter the Pope as spiritual Father of his fel- 
low-believers, takes second place.’’ Satolli has not ended the 
school controversy. Father S. Fitzsimmons wrote in the 
Catholic Union and Times of Oct. 5, 1893: ‘“ We have had 
the Pope’s letter on the Propositions of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate; we have had the Delegate’s decisions in the cases of 
Liishops Wigger and Matz, yet we frequently meet with theolo- 
gians who maintain that, where there are Catholic schools, it 
is lawful to deny the sacraments to parents who send their 
children to public schools.” 

The condemnation of the Sons of Temperance, Knights 
of Pythias and Odd Fellows may be a result of complaints 
made in Rome by the foreign party. Efforts to have the case 
reconsidered obtained this relaxation: Those who have 
joined these Orders before they were condemned, may in a 
sense remain members, with the permission of the Apostolic 
Delegate. On May 2, 1895, the following, signed by Rev. 
George Zurcher, was sent to some of the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities: ‘The ritual of the Sons of Temperance makes 
no mention of any kind of oath. The temperance obligations 
of the members are the same as those of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union. The Sons of Temperance also pledge 
themselves to ‘ purity of life and kindness to all men, espec- 
ially to the Brotherhood.’ Their secrecy is of the same nature 
as that of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association : it protects 
a society from the interference of evil-minded intruders. 
The Sons of Temperance have a pass-word which answers the 
same purpose as the C. M. B. A. emblem by which strangers 
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belonging to this society may recegnize eachother... . At 
the beginning of a meeting the ritual prescribes ‘ prayer or 
reading of the Scriptures by the chaplain.’ It says nowhere 
that the Bible should be Protestant or Catholic. Though a 
Protestant version is most often used, the Order may not in- 
tend that Catholics should take part ina religious reading con- 
trary to their faith. It is optional to read Scriptures or to 
make an invocation or even to omit prayer. ‘ Divisions may 
omit such portions of the ritual as they may think proper, ex- 
cept the forms of examining and administering the obliga- 
tions of the Order.’ The ritual is linked with Christian senti- 
ment to give a more binding character to the obligations of 
total abstinence. It is the opinion of the leading Sons of 
Temperance in Buffalo that a national convention of the Or- 
der might amend ‘ Prayer or reading of the Scriptures by the 
chaplain’ as follows: ‘Reading of the Scriptures by the 
chaplain, or if all the members do not believe in the same 
version of the Bible, an invocation in which all may conscien- 
tiously join.’ Nearly one-half of the Catholic young men in 
Buffalo are being spoiled by the saloon habit which too often 
wrecks purity. The drink evil is so great that nothing but 
the combined efforts of all lovers of morality can check it. 
Buffalo where drunkenness is more prevalent among Catho- 
lics than among any other class, has one Catholic temperance 
society. If we are not allowed to unite with non-Catholics in 
fighting immorality and drunkenness, the future of the Church 
in many American cities is not bright. Business men are 
loth to employ frequenters of saloons. ‘They select their 
employes largely through clubsjand moral benevolent associa- 
tions. If Catholics are barred from all associations not strictly 
Catholic they will suffer such a disadvantage in securing work 
that many will be tempted to leave the Church, especially 
since Catholics constitute the poorer portion of the popula- 
tion.”’ 
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The Xatholisches Sonntagsblatt of Dec. 3, 1893, said: 
“One is almost tempted to believe that the end of the world 
is nigh. The Antichrist from the North works with success 
in ruining the Church. The parochial school must close its 
doors, whilst the secret societies open the doors of their 
lodges. .... We would like to put one question to the 
Liberal Catholic party, which tries in every way to stamp all 
secret societies, not Freemason, as innocent and harmless. Is 
a Catholic allowed in conscience to become a member of the 
A. P. A.’s? If the one is allowed the other should not 
be forbidden, especially if people become ‘ Americanized ’ 
thereby.” 

A century ago it was treason to criticize the evil deeds of 
reigning dynasties. Church and State were united. Those who 
were anxious for reform in their governments could in no way 
consult with their friends except with Freemason secrecy. They 
learned to look upon the government and the Church, by as- 
sociation, as their greatest enemies. There is no ground for 
such an opposition to the Church in America. Both parties 
in the Catholic Church agree that Catholics should not go into 
proximate danger of losing faith or morality. The foreign 
party is afraid of danger in almost any association of non- 
Catholics. The American party does not look upon the ma- 
jority of non-Catholic Americans as proselytizers, but as fellow- 
citizens who respect the honest convictions of a Catholic quite 
as much as he likes to see his own opinions respected. It 
believes that civilized mankind has advanced much since the 
thirty years’ Catholic-Lutheran war. 

The participation in the Parliament of religions by Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland, Feehan, Riordan, Ryan 
and Redwood, Bishops Keane and O’Gorman, Fathers Slat- 
tery, Seton, Byrne, Kennedy, Cleary, Gmeiner, Hewitt, Elliott 
and Mullany, not to speak of able Catholic laymen, was con- 
strued by many in the foreign party as the beginning of some 
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union religion, shorn of those articles of belief which non- 
Catholics least understand. But their noisy alarm was turned 
into triumphant glee by the following from the Pope: “ We 
have heard that in the United States conventions are some- 
times held in which people assemble promiscuously, Catholics 
as well as those of other denominations, to treat upon relig- 
ious subjects as well as upop correct morals. In this we 
recognize the desire for religious things by which this people 
is animated more zealously from day to day, but although 
these promiscuous conventions have unto this day been toler- 
ated with prudent silence, it would nevertheless seem more 
advisable that the Catholics should hold their conventions 
separately, and that, lest the utility of these conventions 
should result simply to their own benefit, they might be called 
with the understanding that the admittance should be open to 
all, including those who are outside the Church..... We 
are also pleased by our recommendation to promote the prac- 
tice of the Paulist Fathers who prudently think to speak pub- 
licly to our dissenting brethren, in order to explain Catholic 
dogmas and answer the objections against them.’’— Catholic 
Union and Times, Oct. 24, 1895. 

“‘A papal writing to the Archbishops of the United 
States,” said the Buffalo Volksfreund of Oct. 19, 1895, “ ten- 
derly but suddenly puts an end to Catholic participation in 
the swindle of religious parliaments. This has clipped, for a 
while at least, the wings of the leaders of Liberalism in the 
so-called American Church—the prelates Gibbons, Keane and 
Ireland.” The Pope’s letter, it seems, did not work satisfac- 
torily: “The stinging rebuke by the Holy Father to the 
Keane clique appears not to have borne fruit.” —Co/umdia of 
Milwaukee, translated by Catholic Citizen of Dec. 28, 1895. 

According to Canon Law, a clergyman *who intends to 
preach in a place outside of the diocese to which he belongs, 
should obtain the permission of the bishop who has jurisdic- 
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tion over that place. In the fall of 1894 Archbishop Ireland 
was interviewed in New York without Archbishop Corrigan’s 
permission, on the relation between Tammany corruption and 
Apaism. The printed interview probably reached the com- 
bined audiences of a thousand preachers. A few days later 
Bishop McQuaid, who is subject to Archbishop Corrigan, a 
suffragan of the latter in correct parlance, denounced Arch- 
bishop Ireland for having been interviewed outside of St. 
Paul. Some years ago Bishop Keane promised to lecture at 
Cornell University. Bishop McQuaid, whose “ canonical” 
jurisdiction extends over Cornell, claimed that his permission 
had not been obtained. Bishop Keane cancelled the engage- 
ment. Clergymen who do not neglect their duties ought to 
possess unlimited freedom to do all the good which might 
otherwise be left undone. 

American Catholics do not sufficiently exercise their 
right to express honest opinions. Catholic laymen are over- 
reticent on mooted church questions because, too often, they 
are allowed to know as little as possible about the higher 
government of the Church, and the presentation of im- 
portant questions for final settlement. Priests have less free- 
dom of speech than the laymen. Father Nilan writes on the 
restrictions placed on the Buffalo Catholic Temperance society : 
“ The hateful suppression of right individual opinion is always 
inimical to truth. This is precisely the odious ecclesiasticism 
which occasions so much opposition to our Christian doctrine. 
. . « » Mere victory of power or force is not always the vic- 
tory of God. One, right, against a million, wrong, is the 
victor.” 


No Catholic institution in America has ever been at- 
tacked by Catholics as has been the University of Washington. 
“ The Catholic University in Washington is one of the worst 
hotbeds of Nativism and of the poisonous plant of hatred for 
foreigners.” — Buffalo Volksfreund, May 3, 1895. “ The Eucha- 
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ristic Congress is just now in session in the University at 
Washington. There now the leaders of the so-called Ameri- 
can Church may, at last, become conscious of the Real 
Presence whose adoration or rejection is ever the test of the 
true faith of the Catholic Church.”—Same, Oct. 3, 1895. 
The accusations of the foreign party were well summed 
up by Rev. Henry Tappert of Covington, Ky. Delegated by 
the Commissary of the Katholikentag in America, he addressed 
the Katholikentag in Cologne, Germany, at its session of Au- 
gust 26, 1894, as follows: ‘ Since our enemies kept up their 
criminal attacks on a man from the Centre (Cahensly), you 
will permit me to explain our attitude toward the ecclesiasti- 


-cal and religio-political questions which have so prominently 


occupied the Catholic mind recently in the United States. 

. Our great enemy is Liberalism the denial of the 
social kingdom of Christ on earth. There are three kinds 
of Liberalism: avowed unbelief, social rationalism, last, but 
not least, an ecclesiastical Liberalism which here and there 
blocks our way. It holds sway over certain Catholics who 
have instribed on their banner: ‘ Union of the Church with 
the Age, with modern ideas, with Americanism.’ Hence the 
extolling of modern liberties, not as a requisite for justified 
tolerance, but as the ideal of political and ecclesiastical wis- 
dom; hence the cautiousness in preaching Catholic truth, 
under which truth and Catholicity suffer ; hence the more than 
sparing attitude of this kind of Liberalism toward secret soci- 
eties; hence the unreasonable breaking away from sane 
Catholic tradition in the temperance and liquor question ; 
hence, finally, the coquetting with a more or less general, all- 
embracing Christianity, to which a far-reaching expression was 
given at the Chicago religious Parliament of unholy memory. 
From the same source originate those fulsome praises for the 
public schools, and that ridiculous boastfulness about Ameri- 
canism which is not ashamed to reproach foreign-born co- 
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religionists with an attachment to the language and customs 
of their fathers.’"—Proceedings of the Seventh German-Amer- 
ican Katholikentag, held at Louisville, Ky., September 24 to 
27,1894; Pp. 57. 

In a letter dated Washington, D. C., March 15, 1896, 
Bishop Keane said: “We have thus far let the insults and 
calumnies of many of the German Catholic papers against this 
institution pass unnoticed. But now it seems plainly our 
duty to ask the attention of our Board of Directors to the 
matter.” Was Bishop Keane’s defense too late? His sud- 
den removal from the University has rendered many Catholics 
and leading non-Catholics of this country more eager than 
ever to know whether modern American ideas will be tol- 
erated in the Church at least as much as European provincial- 
isms, foreign customs and antiquated methods. 

Shortly after Archbishop Ireland had expressed his 
opinion on the issues of the recent presidential election, a 
dispatch from Rome, via London, announced that the Pope 
would send a much needed instruction to the Archbishop of 
St. Paul. The same well-informed circles in Rome and 
London, (and perhaps in nearer places too), have several times 
inspired the “ special cable ”’ telling of Bishop Keane’s “ neo- 
Catholicism bordering on heresy,’’ of the Pope’s inten- 
tion “to deprive in turn of their offices the numerous 
professors who are dangerous disciples of Keanism, 
and to bring Archbishop Ireland to trial,’’ of Satolli’s de- 
nouncing Archbishop Ireland as “the creator of this neo- 
Catholicism and the apostle of heresy,” of the “ general effect 
of the blow which struck Keane,” of “ disciplining Cardinal 
Gibbons by imposing upon him an assistant-bishop decidedly 
of the conservative school,” and of the “mention in this 
connection of the rector of the New York Cathedral and of a 
well-known professor at the Catholic University.”—Secular 
Press of Nov. 12, 13 and 14, 1896. 
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It is preposterous to suppose that the Pope or Satolli 
could be so inconsistent, not to say ungrateful, as to utter any 
of the above accusations. When the Cardinal's hat was con- 
ferred upon Satolli the latter said: “ When I came to this 
country the difficulties which confronted me were such as 
might easily have discouraged even the most hopeful of men. 
No one can know the obstacleg I found in my way.” He 
also declared he was carrying out the Pope’s wishes: “When 
at times I had almost lost courage and felt that success was 
scarcely possible, I was strengthened by that same kindly 
voice, and was assisted by that same helping hand, and went 
on knowing that all I did was done in the faithful fulfillment 
of the minutest orders and desires of Leo XIII.”—Catholic 
Citizen, Jan. 18, 1896. 

The American party never laid any obstacles in Cardinal 
Satolli’s way; in fact the aims of both were identical. The 
new Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Martinelli, said to Julian 
Chambers of the Mew York Journal: “My instructions 
from the Holy Father do not differ in any respect from those 
given to Cardinal Satolli.” The triumphant gloating over the 
“blow which struck Keane,” and the tyranical threats at 
“ Keane’s disciples,” ought to place the friends of American 
ideas on the offensive instead of the defensive. The bluster- 
ing braggadocio and rude menaces to degrade the leaders of 
the American party might emanate somewhat appropriately 
from Cahensly organs and Tammany chieftains. If the 
apostles of foreign ideas and their allies are wise, they will 
not celebrate their victory too soon, as was done at Trenton 
a century ago by the Hessians, who had been hired to plant 
foreign ideas on American soil with the sword. 

In a sermon at Gonzaga College, Washington, D. C., 
Rev. W. O. Pardow, S. J., the highest official among Jesuits 
in America, “ bitterly denounced an ‘ ignorant and irresponsi- 
ble press,’ and characterized the daily newspapers’ accounts 
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of divisions in the Church as creatures of the imaginations of 
writers utterly devoid of intelligence and truth."—N. Y. _/eswitical inno- 


World, Nov. 16, 1896. The Rev. Gentleman must be very cence. 
innocent, or eminently fit for the office he occupies among 
| * his brethren. 








Ip ANY quotation in this paper should not harmonize with the or- 
iginal, the compiler will welcome correction. 


| BRRORS. 
Read ‘‘ quibbles ”’ instead of ‘‘ quibbes,”’ near top of page 16. 
t hit Read “secular priests '’ instead of ‘lay priests,’’ near top of page 14. 
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